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English develops not by adding subject unto subject. It develops 
in accordance with the developing powers of the pupil. It is ah 
entity, an organic subject. Its vitality must be guarded, like the 
human spirit itself; for English is our very spirit, our very faculty. 
Our language is the very means of our thinking at all, the only com- 
munication between life and life ; and our literature is the fountain of 
our ideas and our ideals. English is the very center and essential sub- 
stance of education at the outset of high-school life; and throughout 
the high school, it never, unless with exceptional pupils, loses that 
pre-eminent position. 

The particular form and method that English instruction shall 
assume is the most important problem before the secondary school 
today. We are still in a transition period, seeking ways to order and 
formulate our work. As a school study, English is scarcely older than 
the school days of anyone here. We could mark off each of the few 
decades in English study, with its respective dominant phase of in- 
struction — each one tried, enthroned, and dethroned. What makes 
us believe that we are approaching a final statement of English is that 
we have come in these late years to a fresh view-point. We have 
come to consider the central fact of the whole question — the child him- 
self. Earlier teachers taught subjects — grammar, correct English, 

'Read at the Conference of the Secondary Schools of Vermont with the University 
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etc. The pupil was not considered. The child 's world, its person- 
ality, its interests, its growth — these were not related to the subject 
taught. In these later years the spirit of Rousseau and Froebel has 
pervaded education, and has reached the high school. We know the 
child as a bundle of forces latent and active — with a psychology of 
its own, demanding to be studied. We seek humbly to place our- 
selves where the child really lives, to give him at the right time the 
training that will strengthen him, the food that will nourish him. 

There will be differences in method and in detail, but we have 
fairly come to agree that the two essential subjects of English educa- 
tion are literature and composition; literature for its ideas, its forma- 
tive power; composition for its mental initiative — the opportunity it 
affords for the development of independent intellectual action and 
personality. 

The child enters the high school at the average age of thirteen. 
The period that ensues in the life of the boy and girl entering on man- 
hood and womanhood is the most momentous in their lives. It is a time 
of new impulses, of new cravings, of the founding of permanent mental 
habits and intellectual aptitudes. Our educational psychologists 
are giving us a psychology of childhood and adolescence, but I should 
like to see a systematic study of the childhood of genius. For, as the 
river goes back to its springs, the ultimate destiny of a great character 
can be traced back to his childhood. He showed there his dominant 
qualities, he read then the books that made him, he led then the life 
that molded his after-thought. And these men and women of genius 
are simply life in large type, the average mind in some aptitudes magni- 
fied and more legible. Especially does it seem to me that teachers of 
English can get help in the biographies of men and women of letters. 
The childhood of literary genius shows us first the immense stimulus 
and formative power of literature, both oral and printed. (This was 
illustrated by stories of the favorite books of the boys — Scott, Cole- 
ridge, Dickens, Ruskin, Rossetti.) The study of the childhood of 
literary genius shows a second great fact. The children who read also 
wanted to write. The creative impulse was called out and fostered by 
the literature that the child heard and read. Stevenson's early ex- 
perience is well known. From his boyhood he followed with absolute, 
untiring, lofty devotion the ideal of expression that marks the genius in 
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letters. As a boy even he tells us : "Whenever I read a book or a 
passage that particularly pleased me .... I must sit down at once 
and set myself to ape that quality. Thus I played the sedulous ape 
to Lamb, Hazlitt, Sir Thomas Browne, Defoe, Hawthorne. "That 
is," he said, "the way to learn to write." 

The experience of the childhood of literary genius is full of value 
for the schoolroom, but its application needs regard to the differing 
conditions. The average child will have less interest in literature; he 
will be sluggish in receptivity, narrow in sympathy, and have little ini- 
tiative for self -activity. The average child must be taught. We must 
get the utmost concentration and power, that we may penetrate to the 
dim recesses where the average child lives. Literature, as a school 
study, must be organized, just as mathematics, or Latin, is organized. 

How shall literature be organized ? First by choice of appropriate 
literary material. The literature studied must be rich in ideas — in 
intelligible ideas, germane to the child's life. And these ideas must 
be so presented that they have dynamic power, by their very nature, 
to touch the child nature. I venture to believe that the best result will 
come when we have a specific body of poetry for class study and a 
body of prose fiction for general reading. And the kind of poetry 
chosen should be determined by its particular appeal — ballads like 
"Johnnie Armstrong," "The Heir of Lynne," "Scots wha hae," 
" Jock o' Hazledean," " Dundee," " Ride from Ghent to Aix," "Herve" 
Riel," " Ballad of the Revenge," " Light Brigade, " " Forced Recruit," 
"Private of the Buffs," "Ballad of the East and West," "Burial of 
Sir John Moore," "Mariners of England," "Battle of Ivry," "Hora- 
tius," "The Ancient Mariner." There should also be a body of lyric 
poetry — such as — "Reverie of Poor Susan," " Daffodils," " Solitary 
Reaper," "Skylark," "Cuckoo," "Isles of Greece," songs of "The 
Princess," "The Brook," and others that will easily occur to your 
mind. Such a series, wisely arranged, would place in the child's mind 
ideas of dynamic power on life and nature — ideas of courage, endur- 
ance, daring, love of country, love of home, friends, beauty of nature. 
Prose literature must also be included. It is easier reading. The 
child can be left almost to himself. Prose, too, is closer to his normal 
life, thought, and speech. For the first year or two it should be 
mainly romantic fiction. 
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With every poem we must make the child realize the fundamental 
brain-work that we call the idea and its parts; we must be sure that 
he values the concrete material images by means of which the poet 
presents his idea. The names of the authors should be attached to 
the printed poems, and mentioned by the teacher, so that there may be 
a developing consciousness of the author, and his field and method. 
This method will furnish ultimately, after several years, an intelligent 
basis for the mutual relations of authors — or the history of literature. 
Poetry is not read more because people do not learn to read it. They 
cannot, many of them, read literature in which ten times more is sug- 
gested than meets the eye. Our school study of poetry must remedy 
this deficiency. And poetry must be read aloud by the teacher with 
an ear to its musical suggestion. Good poetry touches the subtlest 
chords of human thought by its music. Sound in its interrelations has 
infinite possibilities of suggestion, as music proves. By reading aloud, 
by recitation, that peculiar power which poetry has of touching our 
subconscious nature may be turned to account. 

No part of true education is of greater importance than the memor- 
izing of passages from our best authors. In the development of the 
pupil's vocabulary it is of very great value. A boy, by a little exercise 
of memory, can lift himself above the vulgarisms and barbarisms of 
daily conversation, and become more or less master of the language 
forms and construction of our great writers. As he continues to 
memorize, his own diction will become tinged and suffused, and finally 
transmuted. The influence of literature on the formation of char- 
acter is a fact beyond dispute. Unconsciously the reader is led to 
sympathize with the feelings, and to think the thoughts, of the writer 
in whose book he is absorbed. Little by little the nobility or baseness 
of the writing makes itself a home in the boy's receptive mind. 

The second fundamental subject is composition. English com- 
position has won its present leading place among English studies 
by reason both of its value as discipline to the mind and of its 
practical use in the intercourse of life. And the importance of the 
subject realized along pedagogic and practical lines is confirmed by 
what we saw in the childhood of literary genius. But the evidence 
of the latter points to a deeper reason for its value than the former, and 
points very emphatically to the material and method of composition. 
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We see how closely it stands in relation to the personality of the child. 
It is the distinct effort of the child's intellectual activity seeking ex- 
pression. It is not theme- work imposed on the child; it is not, in its 
essence, correctional, not analytic. It is creative — a movement of the 
child's personality from within out. Even in its most rudimentary 
stages.it is a creative process — the seeking after the form and expres- 
sion of thought. It is self-expression. It is not a book-study merely. 
It does not properly deal with things remote from the pupil's thought 
and experience, but it is the expression of that thought and experience. 
It must concern his actual mental life. It must turn to account the 
pupil's powers of observation and reflection and imagination, and em- 
ploy the material offered by his own life, his home scenes and experi- 
ences, the daily panorama of nature, the daily spectacle of human 
life on farm, in village, and in city. 

And, moreover, composition must be a culture subject as well as 
discipline. It must stimulate and nourish the pupil's mind by con- 
tact with a rich and varied subject-matter. The pupil's own experi- 
ences are not enough. He must get the stimulus of literature. He 
must read, and read aloud, and be read to. And reading becomes 
most effective when the pupil commits to memory the passages of 
standard literature he reads. Through reading especially the pupil 
will become possessed of the rich stores of life and thought of the 
world preserved in myth and fable and history, and get the stimulus 
that comes from the greater ideas of other minds and other times. 
We have seen the common experience of our great writers that in 
their childhood they became familiar with great books. We must 
read much even to write well. By reading and memorizing we enter 
on the common heritage of fact, and the thoughts of our best and 
wisest minds; we enrich our vocabulary with words well used; we 
unconsciously acquire for our own the forms of structure in phrase 
and sentence usual in good writing; and we establish our ideals in 
force and beauty in expression. 

Composition is not merely the art of writing; it is almost equally 
the art of speaking. Oral composition should be a daily practice of 
the English class. Conversation between teacher and pupil, the oral 
repetition or summary of a story, brief oral descriptions of the inci- 
dents of the seasons or human happenings, or discussions of the daily 
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news, can be made to conduce to the ready and effective use of 
language. 

What place does grammar hold ? Can we give it up, as many tired 
teachers advocate ? Let us give up the Lindley Murray idea of gram- 
mar — "the art of speaking and writing the English language with 
correctness." Grammar for the young high-school pupil is the study 
of the sentence — its parts and their functions. That study is dis- 
cipline of a very high value ; the logic of the schoolroom, if you like — 
a rival of mathematics in its cultivation of abstract thought. Above 
all, grammar gives us a command of the primary organ of literature 
and speech, the sentence. To read with confidence, to write with 
confidence, we must know the relation of subject and predicate, or 
noun and adjective, verb and adverb, concord, government, case. No 
amount of training in individual instances would compare in efficacy 
for the regulation of pupils' speech with rational training — with the 
recognition of the principle involved ; that is, the establishment of a 
habit of grammar; and that recognition enforced by exercises. The 
ear may suffice to recognize the errors "I seen," "I done," etc. ; but no 
amount of ear-training possible in the school would suffice to guide 
the pupil in more complex constructions of language ; for the latter 
the rational treatment of the subject alone will give us help. There 
is nothing more embarrassing to the half-educated writer or speaker 
than the fear that what he says will not be "good grammar." There 
is something in a study that will enable a man to speak to his fellows 
without need of shame. Much can we do : (i) By making grammar an 
exercise in invention as well as analysis, enlisting the "doing" bent of 
the child's mind; (2) by making the sentences for analysis interesting 
in their subject matter. Grammar should be taught, then, for its own 
sake as discipline; but, above all, as the explanation of the sentence, 
and its parts and functions; as the explanation of the primary organ 
of our expression. Confined to that one great aspect, it should be 
effectively taught during the first year of the high school. The teacher 
of literature and composition should confirm the teaching of grammar. 

The pupil must be led, if gradually, to a consciousness of good 
English and good style. The teacher will do much by precept and 
criticism of the written tasks to make the pupil self-critical. Little 
more need be done for "correct English." But systematic study of 
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the principles of writing — of rhetoric — is also necessary. Any cor- 
rection you make, or advice you give, involves a principle. And we 
had better bring forward these principles systematically. Such study 
during the first year must be incidental and subsidiary. The teacher 
must bear in mind that it is the pupil's writing that is of im- 
portance, not the system of rhetoric. Almost all rhetoric can be 
reduced to a few main principles — clearness, force, and good taste. 
These may be studied with profit even in elementary classes, if studied 
inductively or in close contact with examples, and accompanied imme- 
diately by practice. 

In conclusion, we may say of the teaching of English that it is still 
the most difficult to teach in the whole high school curriculum, 
in spite of the fact that it is the subject which the child by natural 
taste and instinctive interest is readiest to learn. 

The real difficulty in the teaching of English is that the subject is 
still chaotic. We are in a transition stage. The English teacher is 
a wanderer between two worlds. There is the world of classical 
methods which were naturally imitated when English entered on the 
field of humanistic instruction. These are in part with us yet, by 
reason of the power of routine. They are giving way before some vast 
vitalizing force that is modifying every branch of instruction today — a 
vitalizing force that may be due, historically, to Rousseau and Froebel; 
a force that undoubtedly has its strength today in the fresh play of 
intelligence, imagination, and sympathy of all advanced teachers over 
the problems of education. 



